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Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

A.  G.  REEVES,  '84. 

REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  'SS  EDITION. 

PART    1. 

(The  object  ot"  I'art  I.  is  to  prove  that  our  knowledge  of  moral 
distinctions,  moral  jutlo'ements.  first  principles  of  morals,  sense 
of  duty  or  oblif^ation  (oughtness)  and  of  moral  right  and  wrong 
are  intuitive;  and  that  conscience  is  a  primitive  faculty  irresolv- 
able into  simpler  elements.) 

Chapter  I. 
Knowledge  of  A'loral  Distinctions. 

There  is  in  consciousness  (the  first  act  of  mind)  a  knowledge  of 
moral  distinctions.  This  appears,  I. — In  the  division  of  actions 
into  right  and  wrong,  and  as  morally  good  and  morally  bad. 
Good  is  a  character  of  things,  right  is  a  quality  of  actions.  The 
ancients  fell  into  error  by  founding  moral  science  on  the  former 
alone.  This  has  led  to  Utilitarianism  on  the  one  side  and  confu- 
sion on  the  other.  The  terms  right  and  wrong  are  applicable 
only  to  personal  actions,  the  actions  of  animals  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects having  no  moral  quality.  There  are  three  elements  involved 
in  every  action  possessing  moral  quality, — motive,  act,  and  end 
or  purpose.  All  personal  actions  are  moral  (moral  as  here  used 
means  either  good  or  bad,  that  is,  having  moral  quality).  Thus 
actions  purely  physical  or  intellectual  may  not  be  moral  ;  but 
these  may  acquire  moral  quality  by  being  involved  with  actions 
of  our  moral  nature.  For  example,  there  may  be  no  morality  in 
striking  a  sand-bag  with  my  fist :  but  if  I  substitute  a  human  eye 
for  the  sand-bag,  my  action  at  once  obtains  moral  quality. 
Therefore,  a  division  of  actions  into  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  is 
inadmissible.  Actions  are  either,  ist  Right,  2nd  Wrong,  or  3rd 
Those  having  in  themselves  no  moral   attributes,   but  capable   of 
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having  moral  character  impressed  upon  them.  II. — That  moral 
distinctions  are  in  consciousness  and  therefore  recognised  by  men 
generally,  may  be  sliown  by  reference  to  the  testimony,  ist  From 
individual  conduct.  Every  one  recognizes  his  own  actions  as 
right  or  wrong.  3nd  From  social  life.  Society  approves  right 
actions,  and  punishes  wrong. 

Chapter  II. 
Moral  yudgnients. 

The  knowledge  here  to  be  explained  involves  a  relation  be- 
tween me  and  mine,  and  between  me  and  others,  and  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  a  cognitive  power  belonging  to  my  person- 
ality. Knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  takes  three  forms,  ist  Sen- 
sation, 2nd  Perception.  3rd  Judgment.  Since  affections  and 
sensations  presuppose  one  or  more  of  these  forms  of  knowledge, 
and  since  association  merely  provides  for  their  combination, 
neither  the  sensational  nor  the  associational  theory  can  afford  any 
valid  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  moral  distinc- 
tions. Of  the  sensational  theorists,  Jonathan  Edwards  made  the 
standard  of  morality,  benevolence ;  David  Hume  derived  it  from 
reason  and  se?iti?nent ;  Adam  Sinith  made  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rality sympathy^  fellow-feeling  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  founded 
it  upon  the  cmotiois. 

The  knowledge  of  moral  quality  in  an  action  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  sensation^  since  this  is  simply  an  involuntary  experience 
consequent  on  pei'sonal  relations  to  a  sensitive  organism.  Nor 
is  it  of  the  nature  oi perception^  since  this  is  a  simple  recognition 
of  fact,  and  can  include  only  such  facts  as  are  capable  of  being 
known  without  comparison  or  inference.  Perception  can  give 
knowledge  of  an  action,  but  not  of  its  moral  quality.  Knowledge 
of  moral  quality  is  of  the  nature  of  ayz^^^/;?e;?/.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  comparison.  This  comparison  is  not  of  individu- 
al objects  or  actions,  but  of  a  particular  act  with  a  general  truth. 
These  judgments  are  distinguished,  not  by  their  moral  quality  as 
right  or  wrong,  but  by  their  intellectual  quality  as  true  or  false. 
In  other  kinds  of  judgment  the  standard  may  be  variable,  but  in 
these  it  is  immutable.  Therefore,  every  valid  moral  judgment 
must  carry  in  it  a  general  truth.  Thus  the  syllogism  will  be — 
All  lies  are  wrong. 


This  statement  is  a  lie. 
.•.  This  statement  is  wrong. 
Here    the  conchiding  judgment  carries  in  it  the  general    major 
premise, — all  lies  arc  wrong. 

Chapter  III. 

First  Principles  of  Morals. 

The  general  principles  involvetl  in  moral  judgments  are  such 
that  they  cannot  be  rationally  contradicted.  They  are  self-evi- 
dent, intuitive.  Induction  can  not  give  them,  but  can  only  guide 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  discovered  in  conciousness.  For  exam- 
ple, the  principle  which  decides  the  rightfulness  of  acquisition  is, 
-"It  is  right  for  man  to  use  his  powers  for  rational  ends."  This 
is  the  outcome  of  personality  and  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
self-directed  life.  It  is  intuitive,  and  not  inductive.  From  it 
follow  these  principles, — "Industry  is  right ;  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  use  of  property  is  right,  etc.,  and,  since  the  right  implies 
the  wrong,  such  counter  principles  as — "Idleness  is  wrong  ;  waste 
of  property  is  wrong,"  etc.  By  generalizing  the  above  principles 
in  the  spheres  of  exchange,  use  of  our  powers,  etc.,  we  arrive  at 
the  general  judgments — "Honesty  is  right;  justice,  industry, 
truthfulness,  temperance,  etc.,  are  right." 

These  are  necessary  truths  (recognized  by  reason),  as  distin- 
guished from  contingent  truths  or  those  recognized  by  observa- 
tion. Both  are  always  true,  but  the  distinction  is  in  the  mode  of 
recognition.  The  general  principles  in  moral  judgments  are  pre- 
sent by  implication,  not  by  personal  experience.  The  power  to 
recognize  them  is  named  reason  in  contradistinction  to  reasoning 
or  vmderstanding.  They  are  laws  of  conduct.  First  principles 
of  morals  do  not  contradict  each  other  ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
apparent  contradiction  in  their  application.  Ex. — Lying  to  a 
murderer  to  save  a  friend's  life. 

The  recognition  of  moral  truth  is  the  function  of  what  Kant 
calls  the  practical  reason,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure  or  spec- 
ulative reason.     The  former  means  about  the  same  as  conscience. 

Chapter  IV. 

Conscience. 
"Conscience  is  that  power  of  mind  by  which  moral  law  is  dis- 
covered to  each  individual  for  the  fjuidance  of  his  conduct.     It  is 


strictly  a  cognitive  power  only.  (Here  Calderwood  differs  from 
other  intuitionists,  who  regard  conscience  as  both  a  cognitive  and 
emotional  faculty.  See  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  or  junior  year 
psychology.)  Conscience  has  sovereign  and  absolute  authority 
over  all  springs  of  activity  within  us.  The  honor  of  establishing 
this  belongs  to  Bishop  Butler,  who  called  it  the  moral  approving 
and  disapproving  foculty.  This  supreme  authority  rests  not  on 
the  character  of  conscience  itself,  but  on  that  of  the  truth  which 
it  discovers. 

Conscience  can  not  be  educated,  because  its  sole  office  is  to  dis- 
cover primitive  truth.  (This  comes  from  viewing  it  as  merely  a 
cognitive  power.  It  will  not  hold  if  we  regard  conscience  as 
possessing  an  emotional  element.)  Our  dispositions,  affections 
and  desires  are  in  harmony  with  our  nature,  only  when  subordi- 
nate to  conscience. 

Conscience  authoritatively  requires  the  suppression  of  moral 
evil  within  us.  In  its  popular  sense  it  has  a  much  wider  mean- 
ing than  that  given  above,  being  made  to  embrace  all  our  moral 
decisions.  And  in  this  sense  only  can  we  speak  of  a  tender,  hard- 
ened, blunted,  etc.,  conscience. 

If  conscience  is  intuitive,  how  can  there  be  diversity  of  inoral 
judgments  among  men?  In  regard  to  this  question  notice, —  ist 
That  men  differ,  not  as  to  what  is  right,  but  chiefly  as  to  what  is 
wrong.  2nd  That  men  differ,  not  as  to  the  principles,  but  only 
as  to  their  application. 

I.  Ethical  explications,  ist  Dispositions  in  our  nature,  out 
of  harmony  with  conscience,  are  impelling  us  to  action.  2nd  The 
difficulty  arises  only  in  the  application  of  principles  to  circum- 
stances, not  in  the  principles  themselves. 

II.  Psychological  explanations,  based  on  the  following  laws 
of  mind  :  ist  Dispositions  have  power  to  sway  the  judgment. 
What  a  man  desires  to  do,  that  he  is  ready  to  believe  to  be  right. 
2nd  Prevailing  opinions  are  often  accepted  without  investigation. 
3rd  Moral  sentiments  cluster  around  a  false  judgment  as  readily 
as  around  a  true. 

Chapter  V. 
Duty  or   Obligation. 
Oughtness  is  a  "judgment,    affirming  present  personal  subjec- 
tion to  clearly  recognized  moral  law."  The  judgment  of  oughtness 


applies    to    the    assent,  that  of  riq-ht  to  the  action.      Each  of  these 
impHes  the  other. 

Moral  ohIi<i^ation  is  always  complete^  never  ■partial.  But  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  perfect  and  imperfect  oblio^ation, 
in  three  uses — Ethical  use — ist  Perfect  duties  are  those  which 
are  always  binding^.  3nd  Imperfect,  those  which  are  binding 
only  under  cei'tain  circumstances.  — Judicial  w^^i, —  ist  Perfect, 
those  that  can  be  enforced  under  sanction  of  positive  law.  2nd 
Imperfect,  those  which  cannot  be  thus  enforced. 

Transcendental  w?>c.      ist  All  duties  are  primarily  imperfect. 
3nd  Only  those  which  arc  actually  enforced  by  positive   law   arc 
perfect,  (not  those  which  can  be  enforced  ])ut  those  which  actual- 
ly arc.)      There  are  three  forms  of  necessity  for  man, — Physical, 
Intellectual  and  Moral.      Oughtness  is  moral  necessity. 

From  personal  obligation  follow  logically,  moral  responsibility 
and  accoimtableness  to  God. 

Chapter  VI. 

Moral  Rights. 

Oughtness  implies  the  right  of  the  nuM-al  being  to  act  as  duty 
requires.  It  also  implies  rights  on  the  part  of  others,  which 
that  moral  being  is  bound  to  respect.  It  is  the  old  principle  of 
jurisprudence,  that  every  right  implies  a  corresponding  duty  and 
vice  versa.  Rights  are  either  ist  Common — belonging  alike  to 
all  ;  or  3nd  Special — due  to  some  because  of  their  special  relation 
to  others. 

All  moral  rights  are  perfect  rights.  Rights  are  again  divided 
into  1st  Natural — those  belonging  by  nature.  3nd  Acquired  by 
circumstances,  as  those  arising  out  of  contracts.  The  latter  rest 
ultimately  for  their  authority  upon  the  former. 

EVOLUTION  THEORIES. 

Division    1. 

Origin  of  Knowledge. 

(Tlie  fundamental  position  of  this  theory  is  that,  '"All  our  most 

complex  states  of  consciousness  are  merely  developments,  under 

natural  law,  from  our  simplest  state."      The  ol)ject  of  the  present 

division  is  to  refute  the  conclusions,  which  tlovv  from  this  position, 

regarding  the  leading  points  discussed  in  Part  I.) 


The  development  theory  is  first  of  all  a  theory  of  mind.  It 
holds  that  mind  in  its  present  state,  is  the  general  resultant  of  all 
previous  experiences.  This  is  sometimes  also  called  the  sensa- 
tional theory,  because  it  begins  with  sensation  as  the  simplest  act 
of  consciousness.  Fovn*  questions  arise  regarding  sensation, 
as  that  of  smell,      i.  What  is  sensation? — a  point  of  consciousness. 

2.  How  does  it  arise.? — By  odorous  particles  striking  the  nerves 
of  smell   and  being  transmitted  to  the  nerve  centers  in  the  brain. 

3.  Where  does  the  sensation  exist.''  In  me^  as  distinguished  from 
my  organs  of  smell.  4.  How  is  the  sensation  known?  It  is 
known  as  a  fact ^  in  my  own  experience.  It  is,  says  the  sensa- 
tionalist, the  primordial  element  of  knowledge.  How  this  sensa- 
tion is  awakened  in  consciousness  is  yet  unknown.  Now  this  sen- 
sation, thus  defined,  is  different  from  consciousness.  There  is 
consciousness  involved  in  every  sensation,  but  they  are  distinct. 
In  consciousness  there  is  both  knowledge  of  j'c//"  and  knowledge  of 
the  present  experience.  These  last  statements  are  in  opposition 
to  James  Mill,  who  holds  that  sensation  and  consciousness  are  i- 
dentical.  This  is  also  held,  but  more  cautiously,  bv  J.  S.  Mill 
and  Prof.  Bain. 

In  proof  of  his  doctrine,  J.  S.  Mill  supposes  a  being,  possess- 
ed of  sensation  but  having  no  memory.  "Such  a  being,"  savs  he, 
"could  have  no  notion  of  self  because  that  is  a  consequence  of 
memory."  Here  he  confuses  wo/zow  with  knowledge.  Such  a 
being,  it  is  true,  could  have  no  notion  of  self,  of  personal  identi- 
ty ;  but  he  would  have  knowledge  of  self  in  every  act  of  sensation. 
There  must  be  ^feeler  before  a  felt.  You  can  not  have  a  know- 
ledge of  one  apart  from  the  other.  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
sensation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  self,  as  experi- 
encing the  sensation.  The  two  are  seperate.  Prof.  Bain  draws 
a  distinction  between  feeling  an;l  knowledge  of  that  feeling  ;  but 
says  the  former  may  be  accompanied  by  a  mtnitnum  of  the  latter, 
or  as  good  as  none  at  all.  But  if  there  be  even  a.  ?}iinimufn  of 
consciousness,  as  distinct  from  sensation,  you  cannot  build  mind 
out  of  sensation.  This,  then,  is  the  first  great  fact  which  the  de- 
velopment theory  fails  to  explain,  i.  c,  self  consciousness . 

It  fails  in  the  second  place  to  explain  the  series  or  flow  of  our 
experiences.  It  should  explain  i .  The  fact  of  a  connected  series 
of  experiences.  3.  The  diversity  of  nature  in  the  successive  parts 
of  the  series. 
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In  restart!  to  i .  such  a  series  cannot  be  conscious  of  its  own  unity. 
There  must  be  somcthinq;  to  connect  them,  and  that  is  memory,  as 
to  tlic  past  and  expectation  as  to  the  future.  If  these  powers  be  at- 
tributed to  the  series  of  sensations,  the  theory  is  self-contradictin^^ ; 
if  they  lie  ori<2;-inal  facuhies,  then  mind  can  not  be  made  from  sen- 
s  ilion  alone,  and  the  sensational  theory  fails.  In  rej^-ard  to  3.  it 
is  equally  true  that  such  faculties  as  atlections,  emotions,  desires, 
&c.,  can  no  more  be  formed  from  mere  sensation  than  memory 
and  expectation.  The  final  resort  of  the  development  theory  is 
to  the  laws  of  associations.  (See  Mills  4  Laws — Similarity, 
Continuity,  Repetition  and  Tenacity  or  Persistence:  p.  106.) 

These  laws  simply  provide  for  coimecting  the  facts  which  pass 
through  consciousness.  If  there  be  in  consciousness  nothing  but 
feelings  and  provision  for  their  association,  the  result  can  be  noth- 
ing but  a  combination  of  feelings. 

Feelings  may  aflbrd  matter  for  thought,  but  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, produce  thoughts,  emotions,  &c. 

Knoivledgc  of  JMoral  Distinctions. 

Sec.  ^.  This  sec.  shows  that  the  development  theory  cannot 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  action.  "Actions,  which 
produce  happiness,"  says  Mill,  are  right ;  th  jse  tending  to  pro- 
duce the  reverse  are  wrong.     This  is  Utilitarianism. 

The  rise  of  pleasure  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  our  sen- 
sation or  of  the  exercise  of  our  energies.  Pain  springs  either 
from  injury  to  the  sensitive  organs  or  from  restraint  upon  their  en- 
ergies.    But  neither  of  these  is  the  end  of  the  use  of  our  energies. 

Pleasures  are  of  various  kinds,  from  the  lowest  animal  pleas- 
ures to  the  highest  intellectual.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because 
actions  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  that  they  are  therefore  good 
or  bad. 

Actions,  which  affect  others,  may  likewise  be  classified  accor- 
ding as  they  produce  happiness.  This  is  the  classification  of  the 
universalistic  utilitarians.  Moral  good  is  that  which  produces 
happiness  ;  moral  evil  is  that  which  produces  misery — this  is  the 
central  doctrine  of  utilitarianism.  Some  of  the  theories  under  it 
are  as  follows  : — Hobbs  makes  the  standard  personal  happiness. 
/'«/ey  adds  the  element  of  (^ewez'o/e/zce.  "Virtue  is  doing  good 
to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God."  Jeremy  Bentham 
and  y.  S.  Mill  make  the  standard  the  greatest  good   of  the  great- 
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est  numbers. 

A  criticism  of  utilitarianism  implies  a  criticism  i,  of  its  tlieorv 
of  life,  antl  2,  f)f  its  theory  of  morals.  As  to  i,  utilitarianism 
cannot  distin^-uish  between  kinds  of  happiness  ;  antl  .-.  lowers 
human  beino-s  to  the  level  of  swine.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
(lillcrent  ki/nls  of  happiness.  A^ain,  tlie  end  of  our  being  is  the 
use  of  all  our  faculties  for  the  accomplishment  of  rational  ends. 
These  rational  ends  are  not  simply  pleasure,  but  i,  as  to  our- 
selves, the  devel')pme.it  of  all  our  eiiergies  2,  as  to  otiiers,  the  de- 
velopment and  performance  of  their  life  work,  and  3.  as  to  God. 
devotion  to  him,  as  tie  sourc3  of  our  being  an  1  the  ruler  of  our 
destiny.  Again,  as  to  3,  Happiness  is  a  broader  term  than  mo- 
rality. All  morallr  ri^-lit  actions  are  agreeable  ;  but  not  all  agree- 
able actions  are  m(M-ally  rig'it.  So  not  all  actions,  producing  pain, 
£lre  morally  wrong.  Some  pain,  even,  must  be  endured  f  )r  the 
sake  of  happmess.      Ex.   A  surgical  operation. 

The  Utilitarian' says  happiness  is  the  sole  end  of  m  )ralitv,  but, 
when  asked  what  kind  of  happiness,  he  replies:  ''vSu:h  as  x^e 
ought  to  seek."  Me  must  assume  ought  or  denv  that  tliere  is 
quality  in  happiness.  This  holds  equal  against  Utilitarianism, 
whether  egoistic  or  universalistic. 

Conscioice. 

Sec.  13.  The  Utilitarian,  since  he  considers  right  as  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  happiness,  has  no  need  of  conscience  as  a  power  of 
moral  recognition.  He  calls  it  the  moral  sense.  Bain  calls  it 
"An  imitation  within  us  of  the  government  without  us."  This 
could  give  a  sense  of  avoidance,  but  could  never  produce  the  fad- 
ing of  oughtness.  Schopenhauer  manufactures  conscience  from 
5  elements,  fear  of  man,  superstition,  prejudice,  vanity  and  cus- 
tom. This  simply  presents  a  number  of  unworthy  motives  for 
action,  and  likewise  fails  to  account  for  oughtness. 

There  is  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  independent  of  our- 
selves, which  these  philosphers  practically  assume,  but  for  which 
they  fail  to  account. 

Duty  or   Obligation. 

Sec.  15.  Utilitarianism  furnishes  no  warrant  for  the  doctrine 
of  personal  obligation.  The  pleasurable  can  only  attract.,  but 
duty  is  imperative.    This  difficulty  has  led  to  diversity  of  o])inion 


on  this  point,  among  Utilitarians.  Bentham  simply  denies  the 
existence  of  oughtness.  "The  word  oughts  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
English  language."  Bain  makes  external  authority  the  source  of 
personal  obligation.  Mr.  Mill  finds  the  source  of  obligation  in 
personal  feelings.  "The  internal  sensation  of  duty,"  says  he, 
"is  a  feeling  in  our  own  mind  :  a  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  at- 
tendant on  violation  of  duty."  This  statement  presupposes  a  doc- 
trine of  duty  (to  be  violated),  but  does  not  supply  it. 

Besides,  to  one  who  should  say  he  has  no  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  himself  or  others,  this  theory  has  no  answer,  since  it 
can  not  say  to  him,  "Vou  ought,"  independently  of  the  idea  of 
happiness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers 
is  admissible  for  its  benevolence  ;  but  in  order  to  be  accepted  as 
sound,  it  should  furnish  an  unvarying  obligation  to  act  benevo- 
lently.     This  it  does  not  do. 

Division  II. 
Dialectic  Evolution. 

Dialectic  Evolution  is  equivalent  to  Logical  Evolution,  as 
fountled  by  Ilegel.  This  system  presupposes  ist,  existence.,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  philosophy  of  it ;  and  3nd,  personal  ex- 
istence., as  distinct  from  existence  external  to  itself, — from  nature, 
as  apart  from  the  thinker  ;  3rd,  experience  in  consciousness.,  as 
affording  knowledge  of  both  ;  an.l  4th,  the  conditions  of  thought 
given  in  the  nature  of  our  intelligence.  These  are  the  data  of  the 
theory. 

Transcending  even  Psychological  Evolution,  Dilalectic  Evolu- 
tion contemplates  existence  as  a  whole,  finding  the  Philosophy  of 
being  in  an  evolution  of  existence,  whose  Predetermined  order  is 
held  to  be  according  to  the  logical  relations  of  the  general  notions 
name  1  Categories.  Hegelianism  claims  to  bj  the  true  philosophy. 

Hegel's  theory. -The  Categories  which  underlie  all  thought  are 
held  to  underlie  all  being.  His  philosophy  is  the  orderly  unfold- 
ing of  these  Categories,  this  tlijory  fails  in  not  making  the  dis- 
tinction between  relative  and  Absolute  Intelligence. 

The  Logic  of  the  Categories  is  the  orderly  progression  of 
thought  from  Being  as  the  mf)St  general,  up  through  Qiiality, 
Quantity,  and    Relation,    including   all    aspects    of  difierentiation 


which  the  concrete  supplies.  In  this  line  ot" progress  we  find  ist,  a 
doctrine  of  Being,  2nd.  a  doctrine  of  Essence,  or  essential  being, 
and  3rd,   we  reach  the  Absolute  Spirit. 

Dialectic  Evolution  escapes  the  difficultv  of  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  higher  orders  bv  reference  to  preexisting  lower  orders 
of  l^ing.  But  it  encounters  an  insurmountable  difficultv  when  it 
refers  all,  that  is  commonly  attributed  to  man.  to  the  agencv  of  the 
Absolute  One. 

Duty: — How  can  Dialectic  Evolution  account  for  •'•the  moral 
consciousness."  which  commands  to  act  in  given  directions,  and 
to  shun  acting  in  opposite  direction?  This  theorv  starts?  in  the 
same  place  in  which  the  Utilitarians  begin,  with  feeling  and  de- 
sire, with  the  testimony  of  individual  experience.  It  then  tries 
to  find  some  transition  from  the  agreeable  to  the  dutiful.  Thev 
claim  that  the  intelligent  agent  desires,  not  an  outside  thing,  but 
self-satisfaction  :  self-realization.  But  is  self-satisfaction  equivalent 
to  duty.'  (This  scheme  leaves  out  irrational  desires  and  therefore 
fails  to  cover  the  whole  ground) .  Self-realization  is  the  ethical 
end  of  Hegelianism.  The  falacy  will  appear  if  the  proper  place  be 
assigned  to  Ethical  Law.  Morality  is  a  universal ;  and  implies 
both  sometliing  to  be  done,  and  the  doing  of  it  bv  me.  Moralitv 
regards  Desire  as  impulse,  and  rejects  it  as  the  standard.  Self- 
realization  is  to  be  reached  bv  following  the  voice  of  Moralitv. 
and  not  Morality-  by  an  attempt  at  self-realization. 

Conscience  : — Dialectic  Evolution  makes  very  slight  reference 
to  Conscience.  Evolution  of  the  notion  has  no  place  for  Con- 
science in    its  ordinarv  acceptation. 

PART  II. 

Impulses  and  Restraints  Xatural  to  Man. 

Chapter  I. 

Impulses  to  Action. 

These  impulses  within  us  have  been  called  principles  of  action, 
motives,  active  powers  and  springs  of  action.  The  word  princi- 
ple is  here  used  to  denote  the  origin  of  knowledge.  The  word — 
motive — is  ambiguous,  being  applied  to  external  as  well  as  inter- 
nal forces. 

Some  impulses  belong  to  our  physical  nature  and  are  common 


to  us  with  the  lower  animals.  They  are  called  appetites,  as  hun- 
i^er,  thirst,  sex.  &c.  Impulses  are  divided  into  i,  Desires,  3. 
Affections,  and  3,  Judgments. 

1.  Desire  is  a  craving,  and  involves  3  things  (a)  consciousness 
ot  vv'ant,  (b)   consequent  restlessness  of  the  nature,  (c)  a  longing 
for  satisfaction. 

Mental  desires  are  continuous  in  action,  and  depend  upon  in- 
telligence for  their  exercise.  Thev  are  such  as  desire  of  know- 
ledge, of  society,  of  esteem,  of  power. 

2.  Affection  is  inclination  towartls  others,  disposing  us  to  give 
what  may  influence  them  for  good  or  evil.  They  take  the  form 
of  love  or  hate,  of  remorse  or  pietv. 

3.  yudgments  of  two  distinct  classes  take  rank  (a)  as  judg- 
ments of  prudence,  concerned  with  expediency,  and  (b)  judgments 
of  rectitude,  connected  with  Tightness  in  actions  and  dispositions. 
These  judgments  have  connected  with  them  certain  dispositions 
whose  impelling  force  operates  with  the  judgments.  Such  are 
self-love,  hope,  devotion  to  the  deitv,  &c.  These  impelling  for- 
ces are  original  powers  of  our  nature  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  any  theory  of  development. 

Desires  may  be  mere  natural  forces,  in  origin  possessed  of  no 
moral  quality,  but  in  their  continuance,  since  this  depends  on  the 
will,  they  acquire  moral  characteristics.  So  a  judgment,  regar- 
iled  merely  as  a  proposition,  may  have  no  moral  quality  ;  but 
when  accepted  as  an  impulse  to  action,  it  comes  under  the  do- 
main of  moral  law.  All  other  impulses  are  morally  sudordinate 
to  moral  judgments,  which  alone  have  title  to  sway  the  conduct. 
Among  the  subordinate  natural  impulses,  ad'ections  occupy  a  po- 
sition superior  to  desires,  when  both  are  regarded  from  a  moral 
point  of  \iew. 

Chapter  II. 

Restraints  upon  Action. 

That  there  must  be  restraint  upon  some  of  our  actions  is  shown 
by  the  diversity  of  nature  of  our  natural  impulses,  as  love, hate, 
&c.  Etnotions  also  restrain  us.  such  as  wonder,  grief,  fear,  &.c. 
Emotions  are  agitation  of  feelings,  and  always  imply  a  sense 
of  weakness.  At  their  height,  they  attain  to  an  overwhelrning 
force,  paralvzing  the  other  energies.     Thev  are.  in  this  sense,  in- 


dependent  of  the  will,  and  in  their  exercise,  may  reach  a  par- 
oxysm. nn<:^overnable  by  the  will.  They  are  also  fitted  to  amalji^a- 
mate  with  impulses,  and,  while  restraining  in  one  direction,  to 
quicken  action  in  the  otlier. 

FART   111. 

THE   WILL. 

Its  Nature  a?zd  Relation  to  our  other  Powers. 

Will  is  the  power  of  control  over  our  other  faculties,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  personal  activity.  Notice — 
Will  is  control  of  o?tr  own  powers,  not  of  external  things.  It  is 
distinct  from  all  the  other  powers.  It  is  the  controlling-  power  of 
our  nature.  Desire  is  craving  for  what  we  have  not ;  will  is  use 
of  what  belongs  to  us,  as  part  of  our  own  nature.  Will  holds  a 
double  relation  to  intelligence,  i.  One  of  superiority.,  in  respect 
of  control,  3.  one  of  inferiority,  in  respect  of  need  for  guidance 
in  governing  the  subordinate  powers.  Reason  is  the  legislator 
and  governor  of  will.  To  all  other  powers,  lower  than  intelli- 
gence, will  holds  simply  the  relation  of  control.  Will  stands  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  powers,  to  enable  the  former  to  con- 
trol the  latter. 

Sec.  ^.  Exercise  of  the  Will. 

An  act  of  will  is  a  volition.  Volition  may  be  of  different  de- 
grees. I.  Mere  assent.  2.  Deliberate  determination  of  the 
will.  There  are  also  forms  of  action,  provided  for  by  our  nature, 
independently  of  choice  or  volition,  as  there  are  others  which  can 
be  originated  only  by  personal  choice.  Volition  may  thus  orig- 
inate activity  or  control  activity  which  it  does  not  originate.  Ra- 
tional self-control  is  adequate  self-control  of  all  personal  activity 
by  the  will. 

Sec.  9.  Freedom  of  Will . 

This  is  exclusively  a  question  of  psychology.  This  appears 
chiefly  l)y  reference  to  the  powers  whicli  will  regulates,  as  in- 
tellect, impulse,  &c.  .•.  It  is  properly  a  question  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  One  prominent  aspect  therefore  is,  has  the  will  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  other  powers,  or  have  the  other  powers 
controlling  influence  over  the  will?  Another  aspect  is  the  inquiry 
concerning  the  e.ssential  nature  of  the  will.  The  first  question  to 
be  considered  is.  do  volitions  determine  motives,  or    motives   de- 
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terniinc  volitions?  And  this  requires  us  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  two.  Motive  is  an  internal  force,  which  impels  to  ac- 
tion ;  while  will  is  the  power  of  determining  whether  to  act  or 
not  to  act.  The  latter  must  therefore  choose^  before  the  former 
can  lead  to  action. 

Motives  may  l)e  divided  in  two  general  classes:  i,  Disposi- 
tions, and  2,  Judgments.  Each  of  these,  influences  will  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Human  choice,  it  is  true,  is  affected  by  such  stimuli 
as  the  dispositions,  but  it  is  not  determined  by  them.  We  choose 
among  our  dispositions.  This  choice  is  ruled  by  reason.  It  is 
the  old  rule,  that  reason  governs  the  passions.  This  has  also,  in 
personal  experience,  control  over  the  higher  motives  or  judg- 
ments. We  are  conscious  of  personal  iwHtion^  whenever  we 
use  our  intellect,  and  as  long  as  the  process  continues,  we  ai'e 
conscious  that  volition  is  free. 

Freedom  of  will  is  a  control  over  the  whole,  by  reason  of  the 
control  which  we  have  over  reason  or  understanding.  The  power 
o^  attention  gives  us  the  power  to  restrain  or  follow^  motives. 

The  next  question  is,  how  does  will  control  itself?  This  is  a 
difficult  question  and  leads  us  into  the  region  of  mere  hypothesis, 
for  we  use  the  power  of  will,  without  knowing  how  we  bring  it 
into  use.  There  are  three  theories  as  to  this  action  of  will :  i, 
that  it  is  constrained,  2,  spontaneous  action,  3,  free  action. 

Theory  i,  is  invalidated,  because  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
recognized  facts  of  consciousness.  The  same  objection  holds  a- 
gainst  3,  which  would  make  our  action  perfectly  uniform  ;  and  we 
htow  that  it  is  not  uniform.  Therefore  3, it  is  the  only  theory 
which  harmonizes  with  the  fact  of  consciousness.  But  we  have 
no\.  A  complete  consciousness  of  the  action  of  will,  and  because 
of  this  we  are  unable  to  complete  a  philosophy  of  will.  This  is 
not  singular,  for  we  see  many  analogies  to  it,  in  the  history  of 
mind.  The  leading  points  in  the  free  will  argument  may  be 
stated  thus  :  We  never  act,  except  upon  motive,  and  upon  the 
strongest  motive  at  the  time  of  acting.  If  this  were  all,  it  would 
be  plain  that  the  will  is  subordinate  to  the  strongest  motive  and 
hence  is  not  free.  But  there  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into 
account — reason.  By  our  reason  we  can  delay  choice,  and  thus  en- 
able a  weaker  motive  to  obtain  strength  and  finally  to  become  the 
strongest  and  determine  action.      This  process  is  called   dclibcra- 
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tioii  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  will  free.  Bvit  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully noted  that  this  is  not  a  lawless  freedom,  but  a  freedom,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  reason. 

Sec.  io.  Necessitarianism. — This  doctrine  is  that  man  is  tree 
to  act  as  he  chooses,  but  is  not  free  to  choose  as  he  chooses. 
Mill  prefers  to  call  the  doctrine  determinism.  This  is  a  poor 
word,  since  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  doctrines  is  be- 
tween self-determination  and  motive  determination.  The  ar- 
"•ument  for  necessitarianism,  on  its  negative  side  (that  denying 
freedom  of  will)  is  that,  since  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  ev- 
ery act  of  volition  has  something  back  of  it  to  cause  it,  and  there- 
fore is  not  free.  The  error  here  is  in  the  explanation  of  a  mental 
phenomenon  by  a  physical  analogv.  There  is,  in  the  mental 
world,  an  adjustment  of  forces,  which  is  not  found  in  the  natural 
world,  except  where  man  interferes.  In  this  world  of  mind,  we 
must  look  to  consciousness  to  help  decide  ;  and  this  declares  tor 
freedom.  We  must  distinguish  betvveen  man's  nature  and  his 
character.  The  one  is  made  for  him  ;  the  other  he  makes  for  him- 
self.    He  does  this  by  restraining  his  motives  by  reason. 

Again,  the  necessitarian  cannot  account  for  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility  and  the  justice  of  personal  liability  to  punish- 
ment. Necessitarianism  also  fails  to  give  any  adequate  philos- 
ophy of  the  moral  sentiments,  such  as  shame  or  remorse.  If  we 
are  under  necessity  to  act  as  we  do,  why  should  we  feel  responsi- 
bility or  shame  for  such  action.^  There  is  no  answer  to  this  ex- 
cept that  we  are  under  no  necessitv  to  choose  as  we  do  choose  to 
act. 

PART  IV. 

floral  Soitimoits. 

Besides  aflbctions  and  emotions  we  have  also  moral  sentiments 
in  our  nature,  which  have  for  their  object  moral  actions,  consid- 
ered in  themselves.  These  illustrate  the  fact,  that  ever)'  act  of  in- 
telligence is  accompanied  by  an  act  of  sensibility.  They  may  be 
either  feelings,  affections  or  emotions.  Thev  also  appear  as  pleas- 
urable or  painful  sensations.  These  divisions  are  made  in  con- 
tormity  with  the  judgments  on  which  they  attend,  for  moral  sen- 
sations always  accompanv  moral  judgments. 

Thev  take  the  most  definite  form  when  the    judsrment  on  winch 
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they  depend  is  concerned  with  our  own  conduct.  Thus  judgment 
<)t  personal  approval  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  self-approbation. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  these,  warrants  a  favorable  judgment 
as  to  personal  character.  The  opposite  result  follows,  upon  the 
pursuit  of  a  wrong  course  of  conduct. 

Since  moral  sentiments  depend  upon  previous  moral  judgment, 
they  are  of  no  value,  in  deciding  the  character  of  actions.  This 
decision  is  rendered  by  the  judgment  itself. 

PART  V. 

Moral  Kvil  and  Disorder  of  Mora/  Nature. 

The  preceding  tacts  show  that  our  nature  does  not  work  in  full 
harmony  with  the  governing  power.  The  evidences  of  this  are 
I,  Insubordination  of  our  lower  motives,  3,  the  action  of  impul- 
ses condemned  by  conscience,  3,  experience  of  moral  sentiments, 
such  as  can  exist  only  in  a  disordered  nature. 

This  disorder  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged  by 
philosophers,  from  Socrates  to  Patton.  Its  extent  is  to  be  com- 
puted, by  noting  the  abnornal  nature  of  our  aftections,  desires, 
&c.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  opposition  between  the  powers 
of  our  nature — abnormal  affections,  desires,  motives  &c.,  on  the 
one  hand  and  intellect  or  reason  on  the  other. 

If  conscience  had  the  power  to  govern  as  it  has  the  right.,  there 
would  be  no  such  disorder  of  our  moral  nature.  But  it  is  the  lack 
of  power  in  conscience,  that  gets  things  astray. 

This  discord  of  our  moral  nature  is  not  such  as  to  blind  us  to 
what  is  right  or  wrong  and,  therefore,  does  not  hinder  the  con- 
struction of  a  moral  philosophy.  This  is  said  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  has  denied  the  possibility  of  a  moral  phil- 
osophy, because  of  the  discord  of  our  moral  nature.  This  moral 
disorder  does  not  unfit  us  for  obedience  to  moral  law.  It  simply 
makes  such  obedience  more  difficult.  Philosophy  has  no  answer 
to  the  question,  how  this  moral  disorder  originated.''  The  more 
practical  question  is,  how  is  this  disorder  to  be  escaped  and  our 
nature  restored?  This  involves  two  questions,  i,  What  are  the 
laws  of  mind  which  can  successfully  combat  with  our  disposi- 
tions? 3,  How  shall  this  moral  victory  be  made  the  end  or  pur- 
pose of  life?  To  I,  Philosophy  answers,  by  pointing  to  the  mor- 
al law,  as  the  law  of  life,  to  the  law  of  attention  and  to  the  law  of 
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haliit.     Tlicse  are  the  laws  of  moral  progress.      To  2,  philosophy 
has  no  adequate  answer. 

METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Chapter  I. 
Metaphysical  Procedi^ re. 

The  Metaphysic  of  human  thought  reaches  its  highest  levels  in 
Ethics.  A  metaphysical  element  blends  in  all  exercise  of  our  in- 
telligence. There  are  two  senses,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  in  which 
We  use  the  word  Metaphysic.  The  one  is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  thought  itself,  the  metaphysical  in  thought ;  the  other 
with  the  objects  of  such  thought,  transcendent  existence.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Philosophy  is  complete  only  in 
their  union.  A  difficulty  may  be  interposed,  that  the  relative  in 
thought  can  only  be  concerned  with  the  relative  in  existence,  but 
"the  religious  Consciousness"  of  man  is  a  sufficient  rejoinder  to 
this,  as  it  can  neither  be  explained  by  the  relative,  nor  parted 
from  relations. 

We  are  here  emerging  on  the  wide  field  of  speculative  thought 
concerning  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  attempting  the  unification  of 
our  knowledge  ;  seeking  to  make  our  conceptions  of  things  more 
truly  in  accordance  with  the  reality  of  existence,  and  to  account 
for  the  Universe  as  a  whole.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  so  nec- 
essary to  intelligence  that  it  is  hopeless  to  stay  procedure  here,  as 
it  is  illogical  to  suggest  it.  The  whole  department  of  the  Philos- 
oph}'  of  Religion,  has  grown  up  before  our  view  as  a  testimony  to 
the  need  of  a  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  bearing  witness  as  it  does  to 
the  uniform  tendency  of  intelligence,  towards  an  exercise  of 
religious  thought.  The  problem  of  how  the  metaphyical  finds  its 
place  in  thought  now  presents  itself. 

At  the  preliminary  stages  of  our  reflection  the  Universe  itself 
becomes  the  problem, — the  Universe  as  a  system  ot  existence 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, — the  Universe  as  it  is  a  com- 
plete thing,  suggesting  the  higher  problem  as  to  the  First  Cause, 
— Existence  absolute. 

There  iS  nothing  within  the  Universe  suflicent  to  explain  it- 
self, for  the  Universe  as  a  whole  is  not  a  self-sufficient  entity.  We 
widen  the  range  of  thought  in  seeking  for  a  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse— which,  if  it  be  a  Cause  of  all  finite  existence,  and  thus 
First  Cause,  must  be  self-sufficient — an  Eternal  Existence. 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  transcendent 
being.  If  the  Universe  is  inadequate  to  account  for  its  own  ex- 
istence, its  explanation  must  lie  beyond  itself. 

Here  we  are  transcending-  the  sensory.  To  the  metaphysician 
it  can  be  in  no  sense  disturbing  that  the  object  of  search  cannot 
be  an  object  of  sense.  He  who  objects  to  procedure  on  these 
terms,  ignores  the  problem  ;  he  who  seeks  to  advance,  trusts  to 
intelligence  as  having  a  deeper  power  than  has  been  represented 
by  observation  and  induction. 

Chapter   W. 
The  Pirst  Cause. 

The  conditions  of  intelligence  implv  recognition  of  a  First 
Cause.  Metaphysic  is  not  separated  from  the  common  demands 
of  conscious  life,  but  is  committed  to  a  philosophic  interpretation 
of  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power  according  to  the  necessary 
course  of  its  procedure.  Nature  and  the  First  Cause  are  indis- 
solubly  imited  in  the  problem  of  existence,  and  the  philosophic 
question  largely  concerns  the  action  of  intelligence  as  it  connects 
these  two.  Further,  the  intellectual  activity  which  raises  the 
problem  must  be  in  some  way  competent  for  its  solution. 

Nature  is  to  every  intelligence  a  problem.  Known  existence 
invariably  raises  the  inquiry  how  we  can  account  for  it;  and  such 
rational  procedure,  when  concerned  with  the  Universe  as  a  whole, 
implies  in  the  very  question  raised,  not  only  that  the  explanation 
lies  beyond  the  thing  to  be  explained,  which  holds  true  in  every 
case  but  that  the  source  of  the  Universe  is  the  Self-existent.  To 
bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  this  will  be  to  solve  the  problem. 
All  intelligence  moves  towards  the  Absolute  or  Self-existent. 

The  only  possible  result  of  exercise  of  our  rational  nature  as  to 
the  problem  of  the  Cosmos  is  acknowledgment  of  a  Self-existent 
source  of  all  finite  being. 

Knowledge  of  the  effect  is  by  necessity  in  some  measure  knowl- 
edge of  the  Cause.  Knowledge  of  God  on  the  gi'ound  of  analogy 
between  the  Divine  nature  and  human  intelligence  presupposes 
knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  fitting  us  to  detect  analogy, 
and  also  to  determine  where  it  fails. 

Chapter  III. 
Rival  Theories  as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Universe. 

I.    The  Materialistic. — No    theory  of  Existence  can   assume  a 
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purely  ncg-ative  form.  An  Atheistic  position  pure  and  simple, 
is,  however,  imjiossible.  The  Universe  is  a  reality,  and  some  ac- 
count of  its  source  is  needful.  If  we  deny  that  there  is  a  First 
Cause,  we  affirm  that  the  Universe  has  not  been  caused,  and  we 
are  assigning  to  it  eternity  of  existence.  But  this  is  merely  a 
hypothesis, — a  pure  venture,  without  any  warrant,  impossible  of 
support  on  grounds  of  observation,  and  with  no  ground  in  reason. 

No  power  found  in  operation  can  increase  or  diminish  the  mat- 
ter or  the  energy  in  the  universe.  But  this  does  not  imply  self- 
sufficiency  or  self-existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  fixedness  of 
amount  is  limitation.  That  to  which  the  Materialist  refers  as  the 
the  source  of  all,  itself  requires  to  have  its  existence  accounted  for. 

The  whole  theory  is  involved  in  the  utmost  logical  perplexity 
as  an  attempted  ad\ance  from  less  to  greater,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  satisfying  the  demands  of  causality. 

2.  The  Pantheistic. — The  common  aim  of  the  theory  is  to 
maintain,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  source  of  finite  existence,  but 
absolute  and  eternal  unity  of  all  existence. 

The  position  is  taken  which  denies  to  Deity  any  choice  in 
action. 

3.  The  Polytheistic. — Assigns  distinct  personality  to  dilferent 
manifestations  of  Supernatural  power. 

Chaptek  IV. 

Relations  of  the  Moral  Governor  to  the  Problems  of 

Moral  Life. 

1 .  The  Fojindation  of  Virtue. — The  first  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal questions  peculiar  to  Ethical  science  is  the  source  of  all  moral- 
ity, or  the  foundation  of  Virtue. 

There  are  two  alternatives  : — Either  a  theory  of  the  Impersonal- 
ity of  Reason,  of  which  there  is  no  data  to  warrant  such  a  meta- 
physical conclusion ;  or  a  theory  that  Human  Reason,  while 
distinct  from  Divine  Intelligence,  is  a  power  for  recognizing  ab- 
solute truth,  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  being. 

2.  The  freedom  which  involves  the  agent  in  obligation  and 
responsibility  carries  continual  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  a  Divine  Ruler. 

3.  The  Origin  of  Evil  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  freedom 
given  by  the  Deity  to  His  creatures, 

4.  The  destiny  of  humanity  rests  with  the  Author.  Immor- 
tality, if  it  be  ours,  must  be  the  gift  of  God. 
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